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The Perpetuation of Species. 


A DISCUSSION O/’ GENERA, SPECIES, VARIETIES AND HYBRIDS. 
By W. W. Wi_morg, /R. 


T times I have been greatly amused 
when reading certain articles in 
i journals or 
monthly periodicals on various plants and 
plant life, referring generally to their per- 
petuation, reproduction, hybridizing and 
crossing of varieties, etc. Some articles 
are so ridiculously absurd -hat for the 
love of the profession and tlie pleasure I 
take in setting right the miscenstrued con- 
ceptions of others, I offer the following: 
In a certain daily paper wnose circula- 
tion is over 150,000 the following article 
was printed. 
“Mr. of has 7 anew otie 


which is almost blue, he has aco 
feat by crossing a white variety of the dahlia with 
a biue of —— asserts 


that upon his es aeunt tn willie cbs to pro- 
duce a variety as blue as the cornflower. — 
ng crosses between 
is confident cn 
will soon be able to scent the flow =r of the dahlia 
with that of the sweet pea.” 

What do you think of it, have you at 
any time read a similar article? Have 
you heard or been asked questions like 
this? “How ¢ do you keep your bulbs from 
mixing?” Same may be growing 
arate rows two and one half to three feet 
= If the questioner would first stop 

penance «gpg ie of crosses between 








experimen’ 
Suest pen and Se 


i or how the cress is accom- 
plished he would not ask a question of 
this kind. 

Other common questions are, “How are 
new varieties obtained 

New varieties are Obtained from seed 
or by sports, the latter are diversions from 
their proper field. 

“How can you tell what the results will 
be when seed is planted?” No*‘one can 
answer this question. Save the offspring 
that promises good. yy the remain- 
ing ones. 

Many other similar questions are asked 
daily without forethought. 

Another common remark. “Isn’t it 
wonderful when one stops to think of the 
new creations of Luther Burbank” (or 
some other prominent man who has done 
a great deal in his line)? No. Mr. Bur- 
bank has created nothing, nor has any 
other human ever created anything, nor 
has any human hand ever destroyed any- 
thing. We have neither power to create 
or destroy. We may be able to change 
the physical appearance of an object, we 
may be able to change its form, its color, 
its stature, its habits, we may take its 


life, if it be a living object, but we cannot 
utterly destroy it. You may burn a build- 
ing, to all intents and purposes you have 
accomplished a complete destruction, but 
consider it from a scientific standpoint 
and you have simply wrought a chemical 


change. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, it is said, once made 
a wager with Queen Elizabeth that he 
could weigh smoke. To prove his asser- 
tion he weighed out an ounce of tobacco, 
this he smoked, the ashes were then 
weighed, the difference of weight exacted; 
thus the lost weight must be in the smoke. 

In ‘his same fashion we are able to 
create. We can unite two or more ele- 
ments, units or beings and use them to 
any essential p We may combine 
certain objects to obtain amy required re- 
sult or the progeny of two individuals to 
obtain a different product but we can not 
make something from nothing. 

The human hand can neither create 
nor destroy nor can it work contrary to the 
laws of Nature. It can not bring together 
two objectionabie quantities or qualities 
without destroying one or the other, nor 
can it keep two favorable quantities or 
qualities apart. For example, imagine 
the combination of fire and water, night 
and day, harmony and discord, sorrow 
and contentment, purity and blasphemy, 
life and death. etc. On the other hand, 
forbid the insect from sucking the nectar 
from the blossom, forbid the sun to rise, 
the birds to nest, the smile of youth, the 
rainbow in the east, forbid a thousand and 
one others and you rule not one. Nature 
has set a standard from which to work. 
Comply with her rules and success is un- 
bounded, work contrary to her laws and 
your labor is condemned before it is be- 


gun. - 

Could you imagine the offspring of two 
parents, one a rabbit the cther a squirrel, 
or one a vulture the other a dove? 
Imagine the cross of two parents, one a 
sturdy oak the other a lofty pine, or again 
one a rose the other a carnation. Could 
you imagine such? 

No. Why? 

Because the parents are of different 
Genera, it is against the laws of nature. 
These are utterly impossible. It is in 


many cases impossibie to cross two species 
of the same Genus especially if the species 
are widely separated but when this cross 
is accomplished, which’ is extremely ex- 
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ceptional, then only with Geaely related 
species, the result is called a hybrid. 

Take for example the Genus Iridacea 
which comprises the Gladiolus, Iris, Crocus, 
Montbredia, Trigridia, Fresia, etc. Never 
yet has there been a recorded hybrid of 
any two of the species mentioned. We 
are able to cross the different species of 
Gladioli, Iris, etc., with few exceptions 
because they are "closely related but we 
can not cross diverse species. 

In cases of true hybrids it is a common 
law that hybrids inherit the undesirable 
qualities of both parents and nearly al- 
ways become heterosagget (sterile in sex- 
ual power). Take for example the mule. 
This animal isa true hybrid. It has inher- 
ited the stubborn, lazy and careless dis- 
position of the ass, plus the cunning 
treacherous kick of the wild horse, and is 
also a true het t. This ves 
the fact that it is not Nature’s wish even 
for species to cross. 

Let us now take into consideration the 
varieties of species. These we are able to 
cross as though they were the threads of 
a net. We are at the point of perpetua- 
tion to which the law of Nature reigns 
supreme. In crossing the varieties of 
plants which depend largely if not wholly 
upon their seeds for distribution and per- 
petuation, Nature has employed many 
agents to enforce and carry out her laws. 
The pollen of one flower is carried to the 
stigma of another in various ways. Insects 
are attracted by the color or scent to 
secure the nectar of the flower, his hairy 
body or legs are covered with pollen as he 
brushes by the stamens in his haste to rob 
the blossom of its store. At his next 
stop in search of food the receptive stig- 
ma or pistil which in most cases secretes a 
sticky substance, glues to itself a portion 
of the pollen from the insect’s body caus- 
ing a cross pollination. The wind bears 
the pollen from flower to flower. The 
birds play their part in the natural strug- 
gle of plants for existence. Many plants 
are capable of self-pollination although 
the foreign pollen has the preference 
when the two fall together on the same 
stigma. Other plants are utterly incapable 
of self-pollination as the stamens are dried 
and tucked aside or fallen when the stigma 
becomes receptive. 

These points I bring out to show that 
plants of the same varieties only are 
capable of reproducing their likenesses, 
and that true species can be only 
by the skillful hand of man, and then only 
with closely related species of the same 
genus. 

How much more would one accomplish 
in life if he first knew the laws that gov- 
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erned his subject and followed them. It 
is as foolish to disregard the laws of 
nature which control plant life as pad would 
be to forget her law of gravity and step 
from a high tower and not expect to fail. 

—— 1-11.-—“And God said, let the earth 

ng forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
roy fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: and 
it was so.” 

The writer is not a disciple of Darwin. 
It is his opinion that the same species of 
fish that swirn the seas today, swam there 
in the beginning, the same species of ani- 
mals evident upon the earth today were 
here in the beginning, the same species 
of fowl that fill the air nested on the 
earth in the beginning, nor does he think 
the ancestry of the human race chattered 
to each other as they leapt from limb to 
limb in the jungles of the heart of Africa. 
The same species of plants that carpet 
the earth today made green the hills and 
valleys before the birth of man. True it 
is that many species of both kingdoms 
have become extinct. while others have 
become seriously modified in their strug- 
gle for existence. 

From fossils taken from below the 
earth’s surface which have been buried 
no man knows how long, -we find the 
prints of skeletons of fishes, leaves, sea- 
shells, twigs, branches, reptiles, etc., re- 
sembling and in some cases such as leaves, 
identical with those of our present species. 
On the Table Mountains which range im- 
mediately against the foothills of the 
Rockies directly west of Denver are 
found petrified palm trunks, in the fossil 
rock is found the prints of their leaves. 
How many years has it been since North 
America was tropical? Yet these palms 
are similar to those growing in the 
tropics today. In the lime rock we find 
the oyster and other shell fish who are in 
appearance the same as their decendants 
of today. The petrified forest of Arizona 
reveals species of trees growing today. 

In Lost Lake (Rockies of Colo.) are 
found solid pitch pine logs which have 
been preserved for ages, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which surround this coinci- 
dence is that this cemetery of dead timber 
is far above timber line; all surrounding 
vegetation is of dwarf and shrubby 
growth. At an altitude less than 1,000 
feet the hills are covered with pine whose 
dead logs are identical with those that 
have lain in the bottom of Lost Lake for 
thousands of years. 

From the embalmed mummies of the 
Egyptians and their sacred animals, (bulls, 
ibises, crocodiles, apes, fishes, etc.) we find 
in some cases the same varieties present 
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in the Nile valley and adjoining country 
today. In one case a flowex which prob- 
ably attracted a wasp was preserved with 
the mummy. Both are in evidence today 
though 4,000 years have elapsed since 
their death and each can be-recognized as 
varieties still present. 

I might cite other evidences of the per- 
petuation of species but I think my point 
made clear. In conclusion I would say— 
learn the law that governs your subject, 
act in accordance and success will be un- 
bounded. 

Prov. 6-6.—Go to the ant, thow sluggard; learn 
her ways, and be wise. 


Developing Gladiolus Bloom 
Indoors for Fine Floral Work. 


We are in receipt of a letter from Paul 
L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich., offering some 
suggestions about the cutting of Gladioli 
which may prove useful to those who sup- 
ply the fancy cut flower trade. Mr. 
Ward says: 

“T have bouquets in every room in the 
house, but in one roorm where there is no 
heat I get the best results. In this room 
the light is good and the room is cool 
and every spike opens almost to the top 
before the first flower fades. To get per- 
fect spikes for sale bouquets or funeral 
work I put my flowers in this room when 
the first flower opens and leave them 
there two days or even more. I always 
cut in the morning when dew is on. This 
cold room is nothing unusual. - It is simply 
@ northeast corner room ina brick house 
and there is no artificial heat in it. Dur- 
ing reasonably cool weather my results 
are fine and better than my cool cellar 
which I generally depend on for best re- 
sults. I attribute this to the fact that the 
light is better. A cool temperature to- 
gether with good light but not direct sun 
is most suitable for developing cut flowers 
indoors for the best work.” 


The trade: price list of John Lewis 
Childs, Flowerfield, L. L., for the year 1915 
has been received. in addition to the 
standard varieties the special: new intro- 
ductions are listed and the price list illus- 
trates many. of the finest varieties in 
commerce. In addition to Gladioli several 
of the last pages of the price list show 
illustrations and descriptions of miscel- 


laneous bulbs, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies and: 


Irises. The back cover page has an extra- 
a fine illustration of Gladiolus 

America which was introduced to the 
trade by John Lewis Childs. 





Jane Dieulafoy. 


Jane Dieulafoy, the French beauty, has 
been known in America for ten years, 
having originated about twenty years ago 
in the gardens of V. Lemoine & Son, 
Nancy, France. It is now coming into 
greater prominence on account of the 
growing interest in Gladioli generally for 
it has a decided character and is one of 
the handsomest of the Lemoine section, 
built up from the well known Gandaven- 
sis in combination with the Cape species 
Purpureo-auratus. The wild Purpureo- 
auratus is a yellowish sort, the flowers . 
small, about two inches across, but carry- 
ing strong maroon blotches on the lower 
petals, a characteristic that, with slight 
modifications, is stamped on all its prog- 
eny. Its strong constitution and wiry 3 
to 4 foot stems is inherited by Jane Dieu- 
lafoy whose color is cream as a base with 
brilliant, clean cut, large purplish-crimson 
blotches, edged with sulphur-yellow 
shadings. The individual flowers are 
good size and petals inclined to be wavy. 

Jane Dieulafoy classes with the early 
or July bloomers. It does well under 
very ordinary conditions but responds 
splendidly to a little extra care by giving 
the grower larger flowers and more side 
spikes. It gives off a good number of 
cormels but not too many to weaken the 
parent corm. It lives, over winter, out 
of doors in the milder climates. On ac- 
count of its vigorous constitution and 
strength of color, it becomes a fine vari- 
ety to use in hybridization. 


December ends the first year of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and com- 
pletes Volume I. There are a largenum- 
ber of expiring subscriptions this month 
for the reason that new subscribers in 
many cases requested that their subscrip- 
tions be dated back to the first issue. If 
you have not already renewed your sub- 
scription as per notice by postcard, you 
should do so at once to avoid missing the 
January issue as all subscriptions will be 
stopped promptly unless renewed. New 
subscribers can secure a complete file of 
Volume I on three year subscription 
orders. Bound Volume [| will be ready 
soon, the price being $1.00 postpaid. 


Perkins-King Co., West Mentor, Ohio, 
have ready their wholesale price list of 
the varieties America, Niagara and Pan- 
ama. These include prices on small 
planting sizes as well as on the larger 
bulbs. The price list is printed in colors 
and shows an illustration of both Panama 
and Niagara. 
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The Standing of an Amateur. 

Is he an amateur? Probably no subject 
has caused more heated arguments among 
the lovers of the great outdoors, and the 
answer all seems to hinge upon the al- 
mighty dollar. 

Standing—professional or amateur has 
for years engaged the minds of athletes. 
It has been bitterly argued by livestock 
fanciers and now the garden and hothouse 
is the seat of war. 

The particular question up at the pres- 
ent time is—who is a professional, and 
who an amateur Gladiolus grower? Must 
a lover of these beautiful flowers give 
away or destroy his surplus bulbs, bulb- 
lets or scedlings or else brand himself as 
a professional ? 

If you owned a litter of fine setter pups 
and your neighbor greatly desired one, 
would you be a professional dog raiser 
if you gave him the pick of the litter for 
a stipulation? No. 

If a lady had a reputation for making 

» some delicious condiment or jelly, and 
sold a few jars to a friend, would she be 
classed with Heinz and his “57 varieties” ? 
No. 

Am I a professional if a man seeing my 
Europa desires a few bulbs, and, like any 
gentleman, not wishing something for 

nothing, tells me to name my own price, 

and I take his money,? I am assuredly 





not a professional, nor are any of the 
group of men and women who, despite 
an occasional sale of bulbs to some 
friend or acquaintance, spend many, many 
times the proceeds of their sales to perfect 
the Gladiolus. 


Ihave no sign over my gardens pro- 
claiming that I am a grower of Gladioli. 
I do not advertise my bulbs for sale nor 
have I a stall in the flower market. The 
chief outlets for my cuttings are hospitals 
and the houses of my neighbors who are 
delighted to receive them. My pay is 
their unstinted sincere praise of the 
flowers themselves, and, many times their 
enroliment in the ranks of amateur Gla- 
diolus growers. 

Have not our labors as amateurs, per- 
formed without thought or desire of 
profit, save that which comes from gazing 
at a bed of our beauties in full bloom, 
been-of great financial benefit to all pro- 
fessionals? 

The amateurs of this country have 
made it possible for the professionals to 
get greater varieties—perfect species at a 
most reasonable price, through having 
acclimated the imported varieties. 

The amateurs by the‘influence of their 
gardens and exhibits ‘have engendered 
a taste for the Gladiolus among the pub- 
lic who turns to the professional for cut 
flowers ard bulbs. 
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‘Thus, the amateurs have advertised the’ 


Gladiolus at large expense for the benefit 
of the professional. Then, why cannot 
an amateur sell a few bulbs now and 
then, when these self-same bulbs are in 
the long run a benefit to the professional, 
as is clearly shown in the foregoing para- 
graphs, without being disqualified to ex- 
hibit his product in the amateur class at 
flower shows ? : 

Amateurs in ail lines have been the 
ones: to inaugurate improvements~—en- 
couraging the public to join with them in 
their enthusiasm, and the public, properly 
enthused, has created a demand that war- 
ranted the professional in depending upon 
the public for a_living. The amateur 
creates the demand in the public—the 
professional supplies that demand. — 

Therefore, let us not split hairs if an 
amateur Gladiolus grower sells a few 
bulbs. CHAS. F. FAIRBANKS. 


One of our subscribers if sending in 
his renewal for three years, volunteers 
the suggestion that advertisers should 
give prices in their advertising. He says: 
“Who wants to be eternally heeding the 
advice, ‘send for our price list’?” We 
print this suggestion believing that it is a 
useful one and that all advertisers should 
quote prices where they have anything 
special to offer. 


Get a Typewriter. 


An amateur Gladiolus grower who is, 
by the way,‘a business man, in writing 
us about another matter, states that he 
formerly bought bulbs from people -who 
used a pen for writing letters, and that 
it would sometimes take him half a day 
to find out what the grower was trying to 
say. This is a valuable suggestion to 
growers who do not possess a typewriter. 
Machines are new so reasonable in cost 
that every grower whe is expecting to 
de business with the general public should 
possess one. It is not necessary that a 
stenographer should be employed, as any- 
one can learn to operate a typewriting 
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machine in a very short time. It will 
come a little slow at first, but the knack 
is soon acquired and then there is no 
guess-work about what you are trying to 
say to your prospective customer. 


- The Status of the Amateur. 


One of the members of the Gladiolus 
Society has suggested the following for- 
mula by which to define the exhibitor 
whe shall be permitted to enter in the 
amateur class at the exhibitions held un- 
der the auspices of the Society: 

“No grower who in any manner, even 
the slightest, announces that he will sell 
Gladiolus bulbs or blooms shall be con- 
sidered eligible to the privileges of an 
amateur. 

“When making application for space at 
an exhibition of this Society, intending 
exhibitors shall state in writing whether 
they are entitled to entry in the amateur 
class, and such statement shall be ac- 
cepted by the committee in charge of the 
exhibition. Should it be determined later 
that an exhibitor has made an incorrect 
statement of his class, any prize that he 
may have gained may be withheld and he 
may be expelled from the society by vote 
of the Executive Committee.” 

Would the members of the American 
Gladiolus Society approve of such a rule? 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 





One of the best and cheapest ways to 
start growing Gladioli is to grow them 
from \pulblets which may be had cheaply. 
A little bloom will be had the first year, 
and the best will not be-had until the sec- 
ond or third year, but then there is the great 
advantage of having strong young bulbs 
when they do bloom. In purchasing first 
size bulbs there is always the risk of get- 
ting old and worn out stock which is of 
very questionable value. Just try growing 
from bulblets. It is worth the experi- 
ment. 

Bidwell & Fobes, Kinsman, Ohio, have 
sent out their wholesale list for Novem- 
ber 1914. This covers prices by the hun- 
dred and thousand on the seventeen varie- 
ties of which this firm makes a specialty. 
Panama and Niagara head the list. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 


NO. 11.—IS GLADIOLUS GROWING A SUCCESS ? 


The Gladiolus can be grown as easily as 
the potato and at a profit of from several 
hundred to several thousand dollars per 
acre. 

The above statement is the substance 
of a number of articles that have appeared 
in different journals, magazines and farm 
papers in the last few years since the new 
type of Gladioli was.sent out by the hy- 
bridists, and has influenced many ama- 
teurs to take up the cultivation of this 
flower for commercia! purposes. 

The farmer that is getting a little on 
the shady side of life reads this with great 
interest. He has always grown things 
but never at such a profit. He knows 
what it means to earn a living by “the 
sweat of his brow,” and first thinks there 
must be a hitch about it somewhere, but 
it’s right here in his own farm paper 
which, for many years, has given him 
much practical and profitable advice. 

He reads that it is one of the flowers least 
troubled with insect and memory 
takes him back to the potate patch of his 
childhood days, and how when the now 
old-fashioned long striped potato bugs (for 
there seems to be fashions in bugs as 
well as everything else) were so thick 
they promised complete destruction of 
the crop, that father told the boys to 
bring the sheep from the pasture and 
drive them up and down the rows to 
frighten and kill the bugs. It seems that 
although the bugs did not always drop 
dead from fright, that their aptitude at 
appearing to, or playing possum, as ihe 
boys called it, caused many to be trampled 
and destroyed. Of course that was fun 
all right, but being a 20th century farmer 
he doesn’t care for that sori of intensive 
cultivation. Later when the Colorado 
beetle appeared he remembers nailing a 
shortened broom handle to a tin pan, and 
gently persuading the new invaders to 
drop into the pan, and that on the half 
panful reward of several hours’ labor, he 
poured a little kerosene and finished them 
with a bonfire. Even now with insecti- 
cides and modern sprayers it is a fight 
for the crop, and he knows that success- 
ful potato growing requires skill and la- 
bor, that it is not as easy as it looks, and 
probably growing flowers would require 
a good amount of work. 

But here is another thing: “The cut 
spikes may be sold at a good profit.” 
Well, now, who ever heard of ever getting 
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any money from posies on spuds! He 
cautiously broaches the subject to his 
wife—for it is best to include wife in 
new and untried ventures—“ Mary, maybe 
we'd better plant a part of our potato lot 
to some of them newfangled giallyolies, 
the’re something like them red ones 
mother used to have. We can sell the 
tops and roots, too, and get enough off a 
garden patch to buy a fifty acre farm ; 
we'll plant a few rows, and next spring 
we'll buy an auttymobile and ride around 
some.” 

The high school girl reads in her floral 
magazine: The Gladiolus can be grown 
as easily as the potato, and at a profit of 
several hundred to several thousand dol- 
lars per acre. 

Surely that is not hard, potatoes are so 
common, it is just nothing to grow them. 
Why, you just plant them and they grow, 
and only a fraction of an acre would pay at 
least one year in college, and O, joy, the 
delicate colors, the very ones I love best, 
are the best sellers. Gladiolus growing 
sounds nice, too. 

The young lawyer had never really 
thought of growing potatoes but, he 
muses, it has always looked easy enough, 
and if Gladioli can be grown as easily— 
cases with fat pocketbooks back of them 
are not coming in very fast, and—they 
must sell well, for that bunch of pink 
ones with the dark blotch cost all of one 
good fee—but how pleased she was—and 
the vision of a sweet face was followed 
by a sigh at the thought of the long wait 
for the little house, unless he can strike 
something rich soon—perhaps this is the 
opportunity. 

The middle-aged dressmaker with nerves 
worn to a frazzle, and her physician's 
command: “More time out of doors or a 
sanitarium, Madam,” clutches at the pros- 
pect as a drowning man at straws. 

The retired minister finds time hanging 
heavily on his hands, constant reading 
becomes monotonous, and exercise in 
open air is beneficial. This Gladiolus 
growing looks interesting. 

And traveling salesmen galore, for isn’t 
it just what we’ve been looking for all 
these years—something of our own to 
sell and live at home. Sure, we can sell 
them, and the growing them is nothing, 
just like potatoes you know. 

Thus the modern Gladiolus is dotting 
the earth with beauty. And is it easy and 
interesting, and does it pay? What has 
been the experience of our amateurs, and 
what is the real practical labor of .Gladi- 
olus growing? We pause in retrospec- 
tion. 

Have we noi plowed and harrowed and 
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Gladiolus growing 
you can’t get it out yy 
ing season is now at hand and 
on until planting time we re- 
answer inquiries in regard to 
prices, varieties, the advisability of grow- 
ing Gladioli, etc., and incidentally making 
many pleasant acquaintances. 

Truly the growing of Gladioli has been 
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In taking up the study of any one 
thing that will make life more beautiful 
we find it a stepping stone to greater 
pleasure and i in store for us, if 
ourselves in a position to receive 
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belicve it will, for the improved 
is even yet comparatively un- 








col and low price placing them 
within the reach of all. 
Looking at Gladiolus from a 


: : 
serious standpoint it is difficult for one 
person to advise another as to whether 


pending on it for a livelihood. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


mittee on Nomenclature of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

Hazel Harvey—Bloom, medium large, 
tube curved, stout, long. Segments un- 
equal, connivent; the upper horizontal 
and broad, the lower reflexed and nar- 
rower. Stamen filaments reddish. An- 
thers violet. Color carmine-red, throat 
amber-whit, pencilled carmine-purple. A 
good, compact bloom of good, clear color 
and good substance. Mid-to-medium- 
late season. ‘Spike tall, erect and a free 
bioomer on /,0th main stem and branches. 
A vigorous grower and well furnished 
with broad leaves. Corms, medium large, 
“increases by division.” Cormels prolific. 

Maize—Bloom, medium size, tube curved, 
stout, short. Segments nearly equal, con- 
nivent; upper horizontal, the lowernearly 
straight. Stamen filaments white. Anthers 
lavender. Color, amber-yellow with a 
well defined, dull crimson blotch on the 
lower lip. Season, early to mid-season. 
Spike, medium tall, very erect and 
branched. Growth vigorous and broad 
foliage. Corms, medium size. Cormels, 
large and prolific. This variety was dis- 
covered by Umpleby and introduced by 
‘Tracy. A. C. BEAL, Chairman. 


At the present low prices for Gladiolus 
bulbs there should be double the planting 
im 1915 that there was in 1914. 












































WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


QUESTIONABLE SUCCESS IN GROWING SEED- 
LINGS. 











To THE Epiror:— 


Perhaps it might interest some of your 
readers to hear about my luck in raising 
seedlings. eo spikes the 


first season, thoug 

In spring 19121 bought several thousand 
seeds advertised by a French grower and 
sold through an agent in New York state. 
They came up and were nursed through 
the dry spell of May and June. I had 
2,000 at harvest time. As they were, 
some of them, about ready to bloom 
“The Freeze” of Sept. 14, 1913 took them. 
“Long tailed” mice took a liberal toll 
that winter. They made many little 
bulblets. This year they have bloomed 
plenteously. I was more than surprised, 
I was astonished. I send you some blooms 
under separate cover and you can give 
your readers your candid opinion. Would 
say that 90% are alike and fully equal to 
sample, other 10% are variously colored 
but fully equal in size. I calculate I have 
a stock of 3,000 or 4,000 not counting this 
year’s bulblets. As a grower of seedlings 
I count myself a success. 

H. M. DUNNING. 

(Note by the Editor.) 


Mr. Dunning has certainly had success 
in the raising of seedlings, but the simple 
growing of seedlings is not a success by 
any means unless the seedlings produce 
varieties of some value and interest. The 
flowers sent by Mr. Dunning are very 
small and inferior of the old Lemoine type 
and with no value commercially, practi- 
cally or in any other way. We suspicion 
that there is a note of irony running 
through Mr. Dunning’s communication 
which would not be apparent without hav- 
ing seen the flowers. 

Those who desire to grow seedlings 
should, as a general suggestion, secure 
seed from a hybridizer and not from 
foreign sources. There is so much differ- 
ence in Gladiolus seed that caution should 
be used in purchasing and it should be 
secured either where the hybridizing is 
done by hand or where varieties are 
grown known to be commercially valuable 
as chance crosses in such a case sometimes 
yield surprising results. The Editor has 
had complete satisfaction from the grow- 
ing of seedlings, and although many of 
them are altogether worthless, yet the 
percentage of. good and useful specimens 
is rather high. 
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PINK BEAUTY AND HALLEY FOR FORCING. 


In the October issue I read an article 
on “Forcing Gladioli” by Mr. W. W. Wil- 
more, Jr. The article is quite interesting 
in general and particularly for every 
florist who has an opportunity to force 
them, but does not know how to handle 
them and the varieties suitable for the 
purpose. I am sure that with the know!l- 
edge of Mr. Wilmore, Gladiolus flowers 
could be had now the whole year round like 
Lily of the Valley; this would, without 
doubt, enlarge the trade in our particular 
flower, and would result in better profit 
for the growers and the florists as well. 

In one thing I do not agree with Mr. 
Wilmore. He says “The following vari- 
eties are very good, but on account of 
their prices it will be some time before 
they are used for forcing in quantity.” In 
the list of 10 varieties he mentioned Pink 
Beauty and Haliey as too expensive, but 
the quantities here in Holland allow us to 
sell Pink Beauty and Halley as cheap and 
cheaper than the first twelve varieties 
recommended for forcing. I do not use 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER for an 
advertisement in this article for myself, 
as every seedsman and large buyers of 
Gladiolus bulds in America who receive 
catalogues from Gladiolus specialists, 
know that Pink Beauty and Halley are 
offered at low prices. This is not the 
result of the War, but because both va- 
rieties are large multipliers and strong 
growers. Pink Beauty is already known 
in America as a good money-maker for 
early forcing. P. Vos Mz, Holland. 





THE $1,000 GLADIOLUS BULB. 


The question as to the possibility of a 
$1,000 Gladiolus bulb seems to be viewed 
mostly from the standpoint of whether 
the possessor or purchaser could make it 
bring him in that much profit in excess 
of what an ordinary bulb would bring. 
That is not correct for the value of a 
bulb does not depend on what its owner 
can make out of it in profits, but on what 
its qualities make its existence worth to 
all the people interested in it and its 
progeny. What its owner can make out 
of it may depend wholly upon his business 
ability, or even on his ability to cheat. 

Take the bulb America for instance, as 
compared with an inferior bulb. The cost 
of any bulb may be said, for purposes of 
this argument, to be $10 per thousand, 
really less, as a good profit can be made 
by growing bulbs at that price. Time was 
when America wholesaled at $50 per 
1,000; and I venture to say that, one 
season at least, when the price was that 





high, there were 100,000 of the bulbs on 
the market, to say nothing of the reserved 
planting stock. That would make the 
market value of those bulbs $5,000, while 
the market cost of an inferior stock of the 
same size would be $1,000, leaving an ex- 
cess of value accruing to the original 
America bulb of $4,000 in only one 
season’s crop. If a valuation could be 
made of the market sales of all the prog- 
eny of the original America bulb, I think 
$1,000 would look like an extremely insig- 
nificant figure. 

The higher price received for the mar- 
ket blooms would to some extent be a 
factor in a complete estimate of the value 
of-the bulb, though this would be to 
some extent covered by the higher price 
paid for the bulb. 

The higher enjoyment received from 
the choicer flowers is also an item to be 
considered, and not wholly covered by 
the higher price paid. 

I wish someone familiar with the trade 
in Gladiolus bulbs since America origin- 
ated would make an estimate of the num- 
ber sold at wholesale each year since its 
introduction, and from the price each 
year, figure up the total of wholesale 
sales to date, then deduct an amount rep- 
resenting one cent: per bulb; and then we 
will get an idea of what the first America 
bulb was worth, judged by the price 
people were willing to pay for its progeny 
on the wholesale market. 

B. C. AUTEN. 





SCANTY SEED SU)»PLY FROM GLADIOLUS 
CROSSING. 
To THe Eprror:— 


There appeared in Bulletin No. 4 of the 
American Gladiolus Society and reprinted 
in July issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER an article with the caption, 
“Gladiolus Nanus,” by Maurice Fuld. 
Said article closes with the following 
paragraph : 

“Where are our American Breeders that they 
cannot recognize the wonderful possibilities by 

ing Nanus with Childs’, etc.? Forcin 

Gladioli today is a mighty important commercia’ 
factor and I do not believe that I exaggerate when 
I state that at least a million bulbs of Gladiolus 
Pap alone are used for this purpose. I have 
Cyt in our American breeders believ- 
cet superior to al! the European, but I will 
it eo are slow at times in grasping oppor- 


"The. writer is willing to grasp oppor- 
tunities and something a little out of the 
ordinary appeals to him. However, in 
crossing the large flowered types and 
Nanus varieties, results have been far 
from satisfactory. America X Peach Blos- 
som and Peach Blossom X America (these 
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are only given as examples as we have 
made many other crosses) have produced 
practically no seed for us. Have spent a 
lot of time in this work, having the large 
flowered varieties bloom under glass at 
the same time the Nanus varieties come 
into bloom. Will men of wider experi- 
ence, like Professor Van Fleet, Mr. Fuld, 
Mr. Wilmore or any others, have the 
kindness te unfold any method whereby 
reasonable success in producing seed that 
will grow, might be attained ? 
JoE COLEMAN. 





SMALL BULBS VS. LARGE BULBLETS. 


A thrifty grower on the other side the 
big pond filled an order for small bulbs 
with large bulblets and when the buyer 
protested the shipper tried to convince 
him that large bulblets are just as valu- 
able as bulbs of the same size. 
spring I planted one hundred Peace bulb- 
lets 4 inch in diameter, and- an equal 
number of half-inch bulbs. The latter 
were far ahead of the bulblets during the 
summer and much to my surprise pro- 
duced seventy-five fine salable spikes of 
flowers. After digging Ii find the bulbs 
average about one inch to one and a 
quarter, and. a few larger. From the 
hundred bulblets I got ninety-four bulbs 
and twenty salable spikes not quite as 
good as the others and the bulbs after 
digging average a full size smaller, from 
three-quarters of an inch up. 

From this I conclude that big bulblets 
are more valuable than small ones, as a 
much larger percentage grow and pro- 
duce larger bulbs, but they are not equal 
in value to year-old bulbs of the same 
size. S. E. SPENCER. 


GROWING GLADIOLI FROM SEED. 


I have quite a few bulblets from crosses 
I made last summer, some of which 
bloomed this year. I planted them May 
4th, from that time till August 11th, they 
just grew and grew. I picked the first 
bloom from these August llth, and the 
last September 4th. One of these seed- 
lings that did not bloom made up by rais- 
ing a family of 96 tiny bulblets, the bulb 
itself being about 14 inches in diameter. 

JESSIE CLEVELAND. 


If your subscription ends with the De- 
cember issue you should renew promptly 
so as to avoid missing any of the numbers 
as the post office regulations make it 
necessary that we discontinue sending 
promptly at the end of the period. 
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[ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 








Gladiolus Trimaculatus. 


To THE Eprror:— 

Can you give me any information about the 
Gladiolus Trimaculatus? 1 have never seen it 
mentioned by anyone except G. W. Park. He 
says it is spotted and new, one of his French 
hybrids. op 

Answer:—Gladiolus Trimaculatus is a 
species which was brought into cultivation 
in the year 1794. It is a small growing 
variety attaining a height of only about 
12 inches. The color is red and white 
and it blooms in June. 


Storing Bulblets in Small Quantities. 
To THE Eprror:— 

I have had a good deal of trouble in storing bulb- 
lets so as to have a reasonable proportion grow 
when planted in the spring. Is there any special 
way of packing them for storage or other method 
of handling which gives superior results? Detailed 
instructions would be very gratefully received. 

M. C. 


Answer :— Answering your query about 
keeping bulblets would say that I have no 
special way. i keep them in paper bags, 
or the ones of which I have few, in small 
paper envelopes. They dry up of course 
but I have had no difficulty with their 
germinating in the spring as I always 
soak or peel them. Choice varieties are 
peeled carefully—I mean where the num- 
ber is very limited—and the others are 
soaked a day or so before planting. 
Planting early overcomes the trouble a 
great deal as the ground has more moist- 
ure in it in che spring. I have never lost 
but one lot. Last year I picked out a 
somewhat shady place for some of them, 
thinking the shade would keep the ground 
moist and they would germinate better. 
They did very well except Mephistopheles 
of which out of several hundred ail but 
half a dozen rotted. I find that many 
dry up and shrink away some from the 
shell. Those that do this are easily 
cracked by pinching a little so that by all 
these methods as seems best in each case, 
I get a large percentage of germination. 
I have thought that the methods of keep- 


ing damp, etc., as recommended by Mr. 
Kunderd were all right for large quanti- 
ties, but for the growers of many varieties, 
a few of each kind, it would be hardly 
practicable. I buy a box of small manila 
envelopes and a quantity of quarter pound 
paper bags. In digging named varieties, 
I dig up the bulb and drop it, with the 
bulblets, into a paper bag, at the same 
time dropping in the label which has 
marked it during the season. These are 
all packed away in such shape that they 
will cure right in the bags and later on as 
I have time I go over them, trimming the 
bulb and marking it, and putting the 
bulblets into an envelope and marking 
that. It so happens that I often have 
several bulbs of the same kind planted in 
different places so after all the above 
work is done, I sort out the envelopes, 
alphabetically, and combine where there 
is more than one. In this way I bring 
the stock all together again for planting. 
This may be a roundabout way but it 
answers my purpose, enables me to do 
much of the work during the winter 
months, and by its plan I have been able 
to keep my varieties isolated perfectly 
and for this reason I consider my stock a 
valuable one. F. S. MoRTON. 


Questions on Pollenizing. 


To THE Eprror :— 


1. Is the habit of specially protecting the newly 
pollenized flower a common one, or do most breed- 
ers simply take a chance, trusting that they have 
forestalled aay further fertilization ? 

2. What is the result of fertilizing the flower 
with its own pollen ? 

3. The Gladioli are all of the compound char- 
acter, both staminate and pistillate, are they not ? 
If a variety is bred for seed, and one has only one 
bulb, will the crossing of the different fowerlets 
on the same stem be of more value than simply 
fertilizing individual flowers within themselves ? 

C. H. F. 
Answer :—1. When specific results are 
sought would advise protecting witn sack 
or otherwise. 

2. It is inadvisable to self cross a 

flower except for experimental work. 








& They are. Would not self fertilize, 
with pollen from the 
others on same plant will bring good re- 
sults. It merely tends towards fixing the 
type, or largely follows the type. In some 
crosses rightly followed it brings good 
results, but where two bulbs of the same 
sort are crossed results will be better. I 
do not alvise self breeding except for ex- 
perimental work. With the great mass 
of types and sorts we can find material to 
breed for extra results without following 
close lines. C. BETSCHER. 








Forcing Same Gladiolus 
_ Bulbs the Second Year. 
[ From the Florists’ Exchange. ] 

I would like to inquire through the medium ot 
your Question Box the proper way to handle my 
America Gladiolus, which I am forcing in my 
greenhouse benches, so that I could use the bulbs 
(corms) again. If it were possible to force these 
same bulbs another year, I should be pleased to 
know the best way to handle them now for that 
purpose. E. W. K., Pa. 

Answer :—If you cut the spikes of 
blooms of America Gladiolus which you 
are forcing in your greenhouses with all 
or nearly all the foliage attached, so that 
they may bring the highest prices in the 
wholesale market, the bulbs will be prac- 
tically worthless for further use, and it 
will be better to throw these away after 
the flowers are cut and buy new bulbs for 
forcing next season. Again, even if you 
cut the fiowers in such a way as to leave 
much of the foliage growing on the plant, 
it is not likely that the bulbs would in 
many cases produce new ones in the 
Summer season in a greenhouse bench, 
nor could you afford to wait for these to 
mature in the bench, as you would need 
it for use in planting some other crop. If 
you were growing them in the field, it 
would be different, but even in that case 
you would be obliged to cut the flower 
stalks so as to leave considerable of the 
foliage on the bulb in order that it might 
form a new bulb. 


Wood Ashes as 
Fertilizer for Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror :— 


What is your opinion as to the value of good 
wood ashes as a, fertilizer for Gladioli? About 
how much should we apply per acre? M.S. P. 

Answer :—The writer has used wood 
ashes obtained from a lime kiln for sev- 
eral years and with good results. These 
lime kiln ashes contain perhaps one- 
third lime in addition to the regular pro- 
portion of lime which wood ashes always 
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carry, and therefore are less valuable for 
their potash and phosphoric acid, figured 
by the ton, but still they are very useful, 
especially as considerable quantities of 
fresh manure was used with them, and 
the lime tends to correct the acidity. 

The quantity of ashes to use per acre 
depends on the previous condition cf the 
soil and how it is being handled, but the 
writer is a believer in cautious use of 
chemical fertilizers, in which class wood 
ashes would come. One thousand pounds 
per acre should be sufficient if ashes have 
not been used before, and this quantity 
might be used two or three years in suc- 
cession, after which half the quantity or 
even less might be used for another two 
or three years. Definite instructions can- 
not be given for the reasons stated. Wood 
ashes are perhaps the best balanced fer- 
tilizer that can be used for Gladioii, but 
they cannot be depended upon without an 
adequate supply of humus. The humus 
can be supplied:in the form of rotted 
stable manure, but the writer has used 
fresh stable manure applied in the fall of 
the year without suffering any bad results. 

MADISON COOPER. 


For spring planting the Gladiolus i is one 
of the most beautiful of summer bulbs. 
They are perfectly hardy in the South, 
but it is better to lift them in the fall, for 
the new bulbs or corms form on top the 
old one, which perishes, and they should 
be separated from the old bulb or corm, 
and the little offsets which form under 
the bulbs should be taken off and the 
next spring sown like seed to make new 
bulbs. There are many colors, from 
white, yellow, scarlet, crimson to purple 
and almost blue. One of the finest is the 
variety called America, which makes 
large spikes of pale, flesh-colored flowers. 
Niagara is nearly white with some streaks 
of red. Sulphur King is golden yellow, 
Princeps is very large crimson, Blue Jay is 
a purplish or nearly navy blue. Then there 
are many sold of a general mixture of 
colors, which are sold lower in price than 
the named varieties. The bulbs are kept 
in winter in a cool, dry place and planted 
in March, April and May for a succession 
of blooms.—Pror. W. F. MAssEy in the 
Progressive Farmer. 


Following the big flower show which 
was held by the Syracuse, N. Y., florists 
during November, the Syracuse Florists’ 
Club was formed and Henry Youell, weil 
known to the Gladiolus trade, was elected 
president. The enterprise displayed by 
Syracuse florists in forming an organiza- 
tion should be emulated in other places. 
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Eaceee. oe ve fection, and EiDo ‘“ 
4 reasonable prices. list ist for auotatious THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 


We do Wholesale business only. W. E. Is published for all who are interested in the 
Co. Pembroke, N. Y. ccplnpecind onan 


$1.0 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 
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Up-to-Date Gladioli 


Watt, brilliant wine (seedling M. Craw- 


Mrs. 
“pence, Girtcemene=~ | BRIERMOR GLADIOLI 


= better. Price list free. Also Airedale 
HOMER F. CHASE, Lawrence, Mass. rs. C ions i of e 


B. F. White, Terryvide, Conn. 

















We offer stocks of America, King, Brench- = 
las, oes, Kenn, Baw Het | Derby Gardens Gladiol 
ear, Prof. Mansfic, fallock, a. Tet us know List on covligetion stew’ also Wholesale list 


CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS CO., SYLVANIA,0, | John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















Geo. S. Woodruff, oeeerere, 


Grower of Best Varieties of the 


MODERN GLADIOLUS 


Burrell, Minnesota, Cracker Jack, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Golden King, 
Ntagara, a, Maude, Europa, Princeps, Independence. Blue Hybrids, 
Florist’s Light, Baron Hulot, and the leading commercial sorts. 

ALL AMERICAN GROWN. PRICES REASONABLE. 


in answering ad. mention The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 








BEG TO ANNOUNCE that I have never before harvested 

as fine acrop of High Quality Gladiolus bulbs as I have 
lifted from the soil this season and I shall be glad to execute orders 
for those requiring bulbs of quality. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Gladiolus Specialist Meadowvale Farms 


BERLIN, N.Y. 




















New Race of Kunderdi Type -Ruffled Primulinus Hybrids 
As refined as an orchid —As lifelike as a butterfly. 
(Nothing like them in the world.) 

“Red Amarillas,” (awarded Ist for best red at the Am. Glad. Society’s 
exhibit in Boston last Aug.) “Myrtle,” “the most beautiful shade of 
pink yet produced in a gladiolus;” (awarded silver medal by the Mass. 
Hort. Society. ) “Mrs. Frank Pendleton,” “the premier of all gladioli,” 
in all sizes at moderate prices, and many others. 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue free. Address 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


(The Home of the Ruffled Gladiolus) 





































THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ane to get Choice Planting Stock and Bulblets. 


I am overstocked with some varieties and before storing for the winter 
will quote interesting prices to growers and the trade. 


America—Thousands of blooming size Princepine—lst & 2nd sizes and bulblets. 





bulbs, planting stock and bulblets at _ 4 

i " Dawn—Th of d and small 
——s prices. State how many you Seif ee eg 
Mrs. Francis King—Big stock, all sizes  Pe2ce—All sizes and bulblets. 

and bulblets. Augusta—A few thousand, small sizes. 


Princeps—Several thousand mostly No. 1. ‘ Ds 
Mrs. Frank Pendiet A fine lot, all Garden Mixture—Small sizes & bulblets. 
sizes at reduced prices. Scarsdale—All sizes and bulblets. 


Send business card at once and get special offer on 
any of the above lots. 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 


S. E. SPENCER, Prop. 


Lexington St. Woburn, Mass. 


= a 
ania — US or 


“7 
ie” C.Keur &Sons “in, 


Bulbs, Roots and Plants 
of all descriptions. 
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Write for prices or tell us to call on you when visiting the trade. 


1—00c— 


Contract Now for Your Gladioli! 


Ho —001C——00€ 


fj We have healthy stock in all sizes of the latest and oldest varieties. 


emma] Colored lithographs (14x 8 inch. or postal card size) and Special | 


3% Prices on the different sizes of Bulbs FREE ON APPLICATION. 























1. 200€ —0—— 200 —0 























Guernsey Early Flowering Gladioli 








Peach Blossom, 
The Queen, 


These are our specialty, we offer all standard varieties 


Fiery Knight, 
Cardinalis Elegans, 


Blushing Bride, Etc. 


Write yor our New Bulb List. 


E. H. Wheadonj& Sons 























PRICE LIST 


“Helpful Hints and Early 
History of the 
Gladiolus.” 


Is Free for the Asking. 


HENRY YOUELL 
538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


A limiied supply of choice Gladiolus Seed 
25c per packet. 


























Adeline Patti .- - - $ 50 
Alice Carey . - 10 
Albion 25 
Arizona 20 
Attraction - 25 
A. W. Clifford 50 
Badenia 1.00 
Burrell 10 
Cherry King 20 
Conquest - 25 
Cracker Jack 15 
Desdemone 25 
Early Pink - 05 
El Capitan .20 
Electra 25 
Empress of India - 25 
Enchantress 30 
Estella 25 
Evaline 10 
| Gigantic 30 
| Glory of t Noordwiik 2.00 
Golden King - .20 
| Gov. Hanley 15 
| Descriptive Catalog free on request. 
Order NOW and get first pick. 
| Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 






































GLADIOLUS 
America ‘Mra. France King, Groffs Hybrids. | | L. Merton Gage 


Sees 
Progventire Americus Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
a Roses, 
Blanc de Coubert. Hansa, Sir Thos. Lipton. Natick, Mass. 
The New 

the queens of their color, Mad. Pres. My new catalog is now ready for 

Grevy, Belle de Nancy, Chas Joly: distribution. It will tell you 

ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THEM about the new 





—eeeE | Giant Orchid Flowering 


Butterfly Hybrids 





(Gage) 


Chicago White and other collections of my own hybrids. 


You will also want to know about some of 
1 inch to 14 inch $1.75 per 100 the newer sorts, among them being 














inch to $ inch .90 per 100 ‘Tevtengan \ Welledioy, — \e Lovi- 
inch and under 60 per 100 Merton Cages | fpewnitcent a. and 
“Jones, he pays the freight.”’ the beaut rank Pendleton. 
card TODAY will 
A postal apne AF bring 
M. F. WRIGHT, vs Gladioli Exclusiv ely = 
1906 Smith St. FORT WAYNE, IND. = oe 

















OPPORTUNITY *"*¥or'."*"? 
“FEAST OF GLADIOLI” 


Aline Enchantress Silver Sheen 
Charmer Geralda Sunburst 
Dawnray Norma Dee Childs Wild Rose 
Dazzler Salmon King Winsome 


1 bulb of each for $ 2.00 
5S bulbs of each for 8.00 +} PREPAID 
10 bulbs of each for 15.00 


A very special price to induce you to test our varieties. 
You will then want more of them. 


John Lewis Childs 
Flowerfield, L. IL. - - New York 


























1914 NOVELTY 


CANNAS 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Pink 


Jane Addams, Yellew 
Wintzer’s Colossal, Red 
1913 NOVELTIES 
Panama, Variegated 
Blanche Wintzer, White 
Olympic, Orient red 
eC 


The Conard & Jones Company 
West Grove, Pa. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


INTRODUCE OURSELVES 
and our stock we offer these 
combinations containing the best 





. Gladioli for the Amateur’s collection. 


All big plump bulbs guaranteed 
true to name. 


Collection. No. 1—One each Baron Hulot, 
Halley, America, Princeps and Augusta. 
Postpaid on ee of ee = cents. 

Collection N King 

of the Yellow, ‘Giowy, yi N 

and Panama. Postpaid oa receipt of 

cents. 

Collection No. 3—One each Mrs. Frank 

Pendleton, Jr., Electra, oo West, 

Peace and Liebesfeur. Postpaid on receipt 

of seventy-five cents. 

Collection No. 4—One each Schwaben. 

White Excelsior, te oe ag Empress of 

India and Pink Perfecti Postpaid on 

receipt of one dollar. 


All four of these postpaid for two dollars. 
Order now. Delivery April Ist. Send for 
list of seventy-five varieties. 


F. E. Swett & Son, 
Stoughton - - - Mass. 

















GOLDEN KING 





was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 


(For illustrated description see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower.) 
Retail price of Bulbs, 20c. each; $2.00 per doz., postpaid. 


Our new Wholesale List quoting prices on more 
than 50 varieties of Gladiolus Bulbs and bulblets 
is now ready and wiil be sent on request to those 
who buy in large quantities, as Seedsmen, 
Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen and 
Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


Kindly send evidence that you 
are entitled to wholesale prices. 


G. D. BLACK, - 


Independence, Iowa 






































A RED TO RAVE OVER 


I have a small supply of a splendid red gladiolus named “‘SADIE.” It is of distinctive shape, 
a three to four inch flower under good cultivation, beautiful bright red with dark maroon blotch 
on lower petals, each blotch cut by an arrow of pure white. Habit of growth vigorous, spike al- 
ways straight, rarely bends with the wind You cannot help but like it. 


Ten cents each; One dozen, one dollar, prepaid. 
100 AMERICA or 100 FINE MIXED, prepaid, $1.00 
Hardy phiox seed, fine, sow now. 100 seeds, ten cents. 


PAUL L. WARD, 
Plant and Bulb Grower Hilisdale, Mich. 














Niagara---Panama 


Two grand varieties, originated by the late Mr. Frank Banning, which in 
point of Beauty, Color, Size and Effectiveness are universally acknowledged 
to be unsurpassed. We are offering them in all sizes at prices so low 
that every one who likes to have THE BEST can afford to buy freely. 


Prices sent on application. 


THE PERKINS-KING CO. - - West Mentor, Ohio 
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GLADIOLI 


AMERICA —100,000 as fine forcing bulbs as were ever 
grown. Smooth thick corms 13 in. and up, a large pro- 
portion running 1? and 2 inches and over. Write for our 
special price on.lots of 5,000 to 10,000. 


AUGUSTA—In large forcing sizes. 


America, Augusta, and Mrs. F. King in large No. 2, 
also planting sizes and bulblets. 


Planting sizes and bulblets of an extra quality Florists’ White, and 
Light Mixture, Niagara, Pendleton and others. 














Write for quantity prices and trade list describing our 
new varieties. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 
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Gladiolus Panama 


{ Beautiful deep pink. 


Michell Medal for best vase at the Ohio Gla- 
diolus Show. 


Bulbs 15c. ea. $1.50 per doz. $12.50 per 100. 





Gladiolus Hiagara 


Best yellow on the market. 
Bulbs 8c. ea. 75c. per doz. $6 per 100 





Single and bulbs by the dozen are sent 
postpaid. 


Bulbs by the hundred are sent by 
Express collect. 


Send for Catalog. 


Bidwell & Fobes 
Kinsman, - - = Ohio 
'_ 























































Also all other standard sorts. 


[BURBANK’S| | =" == 
z Wonderful range of color. = 
f oae taste aa steed | MEASURE? 
__ Just for a change: Sho re 
= Trit oma Pfitzseri—Improved : away up at the head. 
= “Red Hot Poker. = | Every Grower will want it. 
= A Gorgeous Show. = — 
Strong livisions 10c each; $1 per dozen 2 A limited number at 
Send for complete list of Gladiolus Bulbs. z Mapleshade Gladioli Farm 
z 315 N. Tod Ave. 
JOE COLEMAN, Grower = Warren - - Ohio 
= 








: Lexington, Ohio. 








I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


E. E. STEWART 
Michigan 


























Pink Beauty and Pink 
Progression 


are the earliest of all the long-stalked Gladioli. We introduced PINK 
BEAUTY to the trade in 1909, and from 1909 until 1912 we obtained 
3 first class Certificates and 2 awards of Merit. We are the largest 
growers of Pink Beauty. Therefore we can offer it at especially low 
prices; grades from planting size to giant bulbs. Pink Beauty is 
without doubt the best money maker for early flowers, for no other 
variety can compete in this respect. For early flowering you want 
bulbs from 13-15 or 15-20 c/m circumference. 


Drop us a line and we will mail our wholesale Catalogue. 


' PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of Pink Beauty produced in 1912, 
blooms the same time as Pink Beauty, but its colour is much lighter. 
It is the finest light rose. Be careful in ordering this variety for 
nobody can offer it in America and here in Holland only a few have 
a small stock. We have about 5000 bulbs for sale this season. 


We have big stocks of the following Gladioli: 


America Faust Lucretia 

Anne Wigman Mrs. Francis King Non plus Ultra 
Augusta Glory of Holland Orion 

Baron Jos. Hulot Halley Princepine 
Brenchleyensis Hohenzollern Prince 
Chicago White Hollandia Willy Wigman 
Clear Eye Liebesfeuer Panama 
Europa Lily Lehman 


Don’t order before you have seen our prices for the au- 
tumn of 1914 and spring of 1915. 


Our Catalog will be mailed on application. 


Firma P. Vos Iz, 
Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbheim, Holland 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


Casually we discowered that an American house asked quotation 
for oT “Clear: Eye” at a bulb exporter’s here in the neighbor- 
hood. We beg to remind all importers of new Holland varieties 
that nobody is able to supply this excellent variety, but we, for we 
are the sole stockh«lders. We did not sell and do not sell it here in 
Holland. Let us send you our Catalogue if yow do not have it and 
see description and order some bulbs; it is far the best and largest 
Scarlet white eyed (sladiclus in the trade. 










































Write for Catalog 
and our 


P eonies kiddies. Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 
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We are growers in a large way on three different farms of 


for the American trade. On several kinds we are 
strictly introducers’ headquarters, both for true 


stock, large bulbs, and liberal supply. Of these 
we may mention 


Mrs. Francis King, Augusta, 
Princeps, Ruffled Glory, 
Chicago White. 


In addition to these we carry a full line of all leaders including 
mixtures required by the seed trade, florist trade and private 
individuals. Our list of new named varieties of best German 
and French sorts should be in the hands of every private buyer. 


t=” Ask for advance prices for 1915, ready this month. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Chicago New York 























AAMAS GIFTS 


Worth While. Send them to your Friends. 


Twelve 

Each 

Golden West (see cut)._...25c 
Golden King... ......20¢ 
SEG? ............:8s............ Me 
Lily Lehman... 20c 
Mrs. F. Pendleton... 35c 


Superb Varieties: 
Doz 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.50 
2.00 


Each 
PED «...~..— 00a -20¢ 
Princeps 

Twentieth Century... 


One Set o'! Each for $2.00; Five Sets, $8.50 
One Set of Twelve Each for $17.50. All Postpaid. 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 


Wheatridge 


- Colorado 
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